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EVEN OF BIRDS, TOO MUCH 

With a Moral 



AAAN has always made a nuisance of himself and 
1 * moved the playful gods to disgust rather than 
pity. And in this respect as much as any is he a 
nuisance, that he upsets the balance nature holds 
between the various inhabitants of earth, water and 
air and thus brings upon himself a host of evils. 

The mole is a harmless little fellow, if his numbers 
are kept within bounds by foxes and weasels and 
snakes, more than all by the owls that destroy him 
when he ventures to the surface at night. But al- 
lowed to breed almost without control from these 
persecuted creatures, he ravages gardens and lawns 
while otherwise very laudably at work consuming the 
grubs that cause vegetation to wither. 

The menhaden, whose countless shoals afford food 
for bluefish, mackerel and other toothsome swim- 
mers of the sea, is swept away by steam trawlers, so 
the edible fish must go elsewhere or starve; then 
sharks grow ravenous and turn into man-eaters. 

The passenger pigeon that used to be a minor 
game-bird of importance in our markets was so ruth- 
lessly harried in its communal nesting-woods that it 
has practically disappeared, like the egret and the 
parakeet of the Southern States, like the Labrador 
duck and the great blue heron. On the other hand 
the European starling and sparrow, through the 
protection we give them, have been allowed to breed 
to such an excess that in many places they are now 
a detriment; they do not earn their right to secur- 
ity by sufficing energy in the destruction of insects 
noxious to shade trees, gardens and crops. Here the 
equilibrium has been upset by our attempt to fight 
insects with birds. Uncontrolled, the dear creatures 
become a plague and add to our mortification by oust- 
ing in various ways the native birds, wrens, blue- 
birds, tanagers, bobolinks, robins, orioles, catbirds, 
mockers and thrushes, friends that not only keep the 
deleterious insects under after a much superior 
fashion, but enchant us with their lovely colors and 
forms and the exquisite modulations of their notes. 

The native birds that are being thus rudely ejected 
from their habitat in suburb and country are born 
artists in the best sense. They build beautiful nests 
and chant their madrigals in a way unknown to the 
rude intruders. All that the wretched little pug- 
nacious sparrow can achieve in music is a cheep and 
a twitter or a harsh scolding tone, like the languages 
of barbarians as they sounded in the ears of the 
Greeks. Nay, more; they clothe themselves like 
Beau Brummels: the catbird in a beautiful tailor- 
made suit of gray, the brown thrush in a surtout of 
cinnamon with a speckled white waistcoat, the bobo- 
link in an audacious "conception" of black, white 
and buff, the bluebird in a "chaste creation" of white 
and blue, the robin in a chesty jabot of dull red, the 
orioles and tanagers in dreams of orange, black and 
scarlet. Compared with these the starling and spar- 
row are pitifully drab in their dress, so they do not 
even recommend themselves through their looks, 
like that roving pirate of the woods, the blue jay. 

Passer domesticus has a cousin of American 
stock in the song-sparrow, whose little budget of 
music adds charm to the countryside. The city 
sparrow is a sharp-wit and a rowdy. Instead of kill- 



ing caterpillars and noxious beetles it attacks fruit 
and grain and owing to its industry in the laying of 
eggs and raising of broods it increases at a rate that 
no other wild bird attains. Indeed, its Latin name 
attests that it is somewhat domesticated. As early 
as February it begins preparations for its first nest- 
ing; long before the shy migratory songsters appear 
it has taken possession -jj|f every vantage point and 
meets the returning wilatbird with pointed bill and 
minatory chattter. 

These traits do not endear it to mankind. The 
truth is' that we have allowed it to colonize in village 
and town where it gains protection from the attacks 
of hawk, owl and snake, from weasel and blue jay; 
but we have failed to utilize by thoroughly domesti- 
cating it like poultry and pigeons. Why? Because 
its small size ranks it among the negligible food- 
birds. Habit is so strong in us that we never con- 
sider the sparrow as possible food. And yet, were 
we to feed it in aviaries for a week or two, the spar- 
row would prove almost the equal in taste to the 
rice bird, so much sought for when it has fattened 
for a time among the rice fields of the Carolinas. 

The report that the League of American Sports- 
men intend to wage war against the sparrow is at 
least a sign that its bad qualities are at length 
rousing some one to organized action. But, so far 
as appears from the public prints, the movement is 
merely destructive and designed to protect the corn 
fields and orchards, the native songsters and game- 
birds from the passerine pestilence. 

Why not encourage by example the netting and 
trapping of sparrows for fattening and sale in the 
markets as an excellent, toothsome food? That 
would accomplish the necessary reduction of its 
swarms much more effectually than battues here 
and there. In place of destruction with no equiva- 
lent, it would regulate the sparrow pest and teach 
people to regard the saucy little creature as a wel- 
come addition to the larder. When we visit Italy 
we are horrified to note the wee songsters exposed 
for sale in the markets; in Germany we hate to see 
skylarks hanging up in clusters in the poultry shops; 
but few are those who would feel a pang if they 
caught sight of strings of sparrows in the market. 

Architects regard sparrows with aversion because 
they infest the capitals of columns and other coigns 
of vantage with their unkempt inartistic nests. 
Sculptors grieve to see their bronze and marble 
statues soiled by them. The constant cleansing which 
their presence in numbers enforces is by no means 
good for statues, because along with the dirt it re- 
moves that harmonizing patina which sun, rain and 
snow draw over the newness and coldness of recent 
stone and bronze. This soiling process is peculiarly 
harmful to bronzes that are gilded, like the Sherman 
on the Plaza and the Alma Mater before the Library 
of Columbia University. It destroys the gilding and 
leaves it full of spots and streaks. In extenuation 
of these drawbacks to the presence of swarms of 
sparrows, it may be pointed out, that pigeons also 
are soilers of sculpture and architecture; but on 
the one hand they never can become so numerous and 
all-pervasive, on the other they pay for their exist- 
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ence not only with eggs and squabs but with their 
beauty of shape, color and flight. That singularly 
poetic yet practical folk, the Chinese, have added 
music to the delightful view of pigeons performing 
their evolutions in the sky. They fasten small wind- 
harps to the feathers of their pigeons and while they 
follow with delight the aerial gyrations of the flock, 
listen greedily to the sounds of the minim harps. 
Thus do they lend the magic of the skylark to the 
dove. 

If we ever have a Burbank for birds who shall 
interbreed the wild birds for their qualities, might 
we expect to cure the sparrow of his dislike for 
caterpillars by breeding him with the American 
cuckoo, a graceful, neatly garbed bird that appears 
to be specialized to devour and thrive upon hairy 
caterpillars as well as beetles and grubs? That 
would remove one of the causes for our disappoint- 
ment in the performances of Master Cock-sparrow 
since he was introduced here on a specious plea of 
usefulness some three-score years ago. Of course, if 
such interbreeding is a dream, could the American 
cuckoos, the black-billed and yellow-billed, be en- 
couraged to multiply and help us to save the shade 
trees and orchards from the insect foe? It is for 
practical ornithologists, if there are any, to reply. 

It is the starling, a brownish-black bird from 
Europe, [whose domestic life, so the bird-gossips 
whisper, is no better than that of the American cow- 
bird] which has been driving the artists, writers 
and tired business men of Montclair, New Jersey, 
to despair. In mighty swarms they infest the shady 
streets of that charming town, beginning at dawn 
with a chorus of harsh remarks upon the necessity 
of getting up and hustling for breakfast. When 
they return at sundown from foraging, it is in pic- 
turesque files that look delightful enough as a spec- 
tacle — to all but Montclairians ! With guttural hisses 
and sharp squabbling they settle down upon the 
overburdened trees under which it is not well to 
linger. In Montclair it is a crime to pun any more 
upon the upas tree! Sad reports come from Long 
Island concerning the effrontery of this same Stur- 
nus, well-named vulgaris, in seizing the food that 
soft-hearted bird-lovers spread in winter for the 
feathered stay-at-homes. Rudely shoving aside the 
song-sparrows, chickadees, robins and blue jays that 
brave the snows and sleet, they devour all there is 
on the board. In summer they drive yellow-hammer 



and robin from their nests, and if we are to accept 
as true the scandal of the woodland — they eat the 
eggs of their victims! So, this bright-eyed, adroit 
little robber in the sombre suit takes its place by 
the sparrow as witness to the fact that even of birds 
we can have too much. 

Heywood was an early bird in recording the adage : 
"Better one byrde in the hand than ten in the 
woode." Sparrow and starling should be taken in 
hand, trapped, netted and fattened for the pot, until 
they learn caution, and cease to accumulate filth on 
fair avenues and highways and poison men's 
thoughts against the whole realm of birds. 

And now — what is the moral of this loss of 
equilibrium in the bird world for those people who 
are more interested in the arts than the birds? It 
is this : the World of Art is also suffering from the 
loss of equilibrium occasioned by men who fancied 
themselves scientific as well as artistic and above all 
things longed to produce something new in methods 
which might gain for them present notoriety and a 
place hereafter in the history of art. Like those 
who introduced the sparrow and starling without a 
complete knowledge of the habits and customs of the 
little feathered tribes, they plunged into novelties 
of method without complete understanding, and 
started views of art that caught the unripe and 
unwary and brought disaster in their wake. The 
results have been an unsettling of ideals, a loss of 
equilibrium, a growth among youthful artists and 
laymen of the perilous suggestion — how that art is 
not so long and arduous a matter as the old folks 
maintained, now that certain wiseacres appear to 
have discovered short cuts on the path ! Therefore 
are we greeted with appeals to the superiority of 
quantity over quality, vociferations in color, hideous 
distortions in form, pretences that the new is a 
democratic art. These have the effect of driving the 
shy devotee of beauty off the field and causing those 
souls who might become converts to the charm of art 
to fly away, despairing to find therein surcease from 
the harsher aspects of life. The turmoil raised by 
post-impressionists, cubists, futurists, orphists, vor- 
ticists and other inventors of notions in methods 
has turned the art world into a lunatic asylum in 
which each leader of a sect is shouting at the top of 
his lungs, that he or his pet Messiah is the only one 
in art who is destined to be the Savior ! 



GOOD REASONS FOR HOARDING THE ART WORLD 



AMONG several reasons that naturally suggest 
*Hhemselves to readers looking to a careful keep- 
ing of all the numbers of this magazine two may be 
recalled: — the twelve monthly issues will contain 
twelve engravings on wood after masterpieces of 
American art by Timothy Cole, a survivor of the 
famous school of engravers whose prints are already 
sought by collectors; these twelve prints will be of 
enduring value; the other is the serial "The 
^Esthetic Ideal," the philosophy of Beauty trans- 
lated from the French of Roussel-Despierres, which 
will be complete in our twelfth number. These two 



features alone will induce subscribers to hoard the 
successive numbers as they appear, and after having 
them bound in book form, add them to their perma- 
nent libraries. Beside these features we may point 
out the serial that treats of Painting in its various 
developments through the ages and its modern evolu- 
tion; also the articles by capable and experienced 
pens dealing with the art of different lands in the 
present age. The Aet World kept on file will soon 
become a little library of reference for those who 
wish to keep in touch with the best thought in the 
wider field of aesthetics. 



